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EARLY  CANADIAN  MISSIONARIES. 

No.  I.— THE  EEY.  JOHN  STUART. 

K 

The  Kev.  John  Stuart  was  born  in  the  year  1736,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Though  naturally  of  a  lively  disposition,  he 
early  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  serious  studies,  which 
he  pursued  with  the  ultimate  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  This  determination  of  his  mind  ex- 
posed him  to  much  difficulty  and  embarrassment ;  for  his  father, 
who  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  although  sufficiently  indulgent 
to  his  children  in  other  matters,  required  of  them  implicit  obe- 
dience in  respect  of  religious  opinions.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
young  Stuart  lay  under  his  father's  displeasure  in  this  important 
matter;  and  he  has  confessed  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  used  to  be  alarmed  by  the  severe,  dogmatical  spirit  of  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism,"  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  every 
Sunday  evening.  But  still  more  was  he  startled  when  he 
attempted  to  follow  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  that  manual  to 
their  legitimate  consequences.  The  result  of  all  this  study  and 
inquiry  was,  that  he  became  convinced  of  the  true,  scriptural 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  accordingly  joined 
her  Communion.  But  though  of  age  for  ordination,  Mr.  Stuart 
took  no  steps  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  lest  he  should 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  beloved  and  aged  parent.  This  most 
exemplary  forbearance,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  for 
several  years,  at  last  overcame  the  prejudices  of  his  father,  who, 
struck  with  his  son's  noble  self-sacrifice,  besought  him  to  follow 
his  own  inclination,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  his  blessing, 
and  earnestly  praying  for  his  future  usefulness.  Mr.  Stuart 
immediately  prepared  for  his  voyage  to  England,  from  which  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  arguments  of  friends — who  repre- 
sented truly  enough  the  dangers  of  the  passage,  and  the  loss  of 
many  young  men  who  had  gone  to  sea  on  a  like  errand.  But 
Mr.  Stuart's  heart  was  in  his  work.  Like  all  his  countrymen, 
who  aspired  to  the  sacred  ministry,  he  was  content  to  go  three 
thousand  miles  across  a  dangerous  sea  in  search  of  a  Bishop; 
but  God  blessed  his  enterprise,  and  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  full  orders  of  Priest,  in  1770. 

The  first  seven  years  of  his  ministerial  life  were  spent  among 
the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Hunter,  and  reference  to  a  lately  pub- 
lished volume  on  Missions  ^  will  show  how  zealously  and  success- 


*  Hawkins's  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
North  America,  p,  320.  Fellowes. 
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fully  he  devoted  himself  to  better  the  condition  of  that  interest- 
ing people.  The  intervals  of  more  active  occupation  he  employed 
on  a  Mohawk  version  of  the  New  Testament  ;  the  credit  of 
which  has  commonly  been  given  to  the  famous  Chief  Brant, 
then  a  very  young  man,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Stuart  to 
assist  him  in  the  translation.  Both  employments,  however, 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  commencing  struggles  of  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  who  never  for  a  moment 
shrunk  from  avowing  his  allegiance  to  the  King,  after  a  long 
course  of  injury  and  ill-usage,  as  well  from  the  new  authorities 
as  from  the  populace,  was  glad  at  last  to  escape  into  Canada, 
where  he  arrived  in  1 783,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  Chaplaincy  of  a  provincial  regiment.  He  still,  however, 
maintained  his  interest  in  the  five  nations,  and  in  1788  sent 
home  an  account  of  his  visit  to  their  settlement  on  the  Grand 
Kiver  above  Niagara.  Both  going  and  returning  he  was  escorted 
by  Captain  Brant  and  a  party  of  Mohawks  ;  and  during  his  stay 
among  them  he  preached,  administered  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  baptized  72  persons,  principally  children.  The  total  number 
of  Indians  at  Oswego  was  399.  Mr.  Stuart  was  now  settled  at 
Kingston,  (formerly  called  Cataraqui,)  where  he  continued  to 
labour  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  Mission,  of  course,  com- 
prised the  several  dependent  townships,  (some  at  a  considerable 
distance,)  which  he  visited  periodically. 

The  next  year,  feeling  that  he  was  the  only  Missionary  who 
could  give  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  (Dr. 
Inglis)  any  information  about  the  condition  of  things  in  Canada, 
he  set  forth  in  company  with  the  Be  v.  John  Langhorne,  on  a 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  to  attend  his  Lordship's  Visitation 
at  Halifax.  The  toil  and  cost  of  this  journey  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  them  five  weeks  to  accomplish  it. 

The  next  time  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  Visitation,  it 
was  happily  within  his  own  Mission.  Bishop  Mountain,  who 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Quebec  in  1793,  held  a 
Confirmation  at  Kingston  in  the  following  year ;  and  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  episcopal  visit  was,  that  several  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians avowed  their  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
received  Confirmation  by  the  Bishop:  indeed,  Mr.  Stuart  was 
able  to  report  "  that,  a  few  Papists  excepted,  who  were  very 
quiet  and  peaceable,  there  did  not  exist  in  the  whole  parish  any 
party  or  faction  against  the  Church." 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
such  settlements  within  reach  of  Kingston  as  were  destitute  of 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  religion,  but  he  occasionally  ex-, 
tended  his  circuit  so  as  to  include  the  more  remote  settlements. 
Thus,  in  February,  1799,  he  "  visited  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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province,  140  miles  distant,  as  far  as  Cornwall,  preaching  and 
baptizing  in  every  townshijD  where  people  were  disposed  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose ;"  while,  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
had,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  been  twice  at  York,  (now 
Toronto,)  150  miles,  and  preached  there  during  five  weeks,  on 
week-days  as  well  as  Sundays.  AW  this  was  over  and  above 
his  stated  visits  to  the  two  Mohawk  settlements  at  Oswego  and 
on  the  Bay  of  Quenti.  In  every  letter  he  makes  mention  of 
one  or  other  division  of  his  dear  native  flock.  But  partiality 
does  not  lead  him  to  disguise  the  truth, — that  they  were  dete- 
riorating in  character,  and  rapidly  declining  in  number ;  indo- 
lence, quarrelsomeness,  and  a  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  were 
their  besetting  sins ;  and  while  they  had  not  the  advantage  of 
any  resident  teacher,  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  more  abandoned  white  settlers.  He 
had  established  a  school  in  their  village,  but  found  them  little 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  this,  however,  he  remarks,  is 
their  own  fault.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  "  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  leave  the  event  to  Providence." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  seems  to  be  one  Christian  lesson 
which  they  can  never  learn — forgiveness  of  injuries.  A  melan- 
choly proof  of  this  occurred  in  the  summer  :  two  of  their  chiefs 
had  a  disagreement ;  the  village  divided  into  two  parties,  met 
in  an  hostile  manner,  two  men  were  killed,  and  four  badly 
wounded."  A  reconciliation  was  at  last  effected  by  the  inter- 
position of  Government.  Although  Mr.  Stuart  never  shrunk 
from  the  labour  and  expense  of  these  Missionary  visits;  and 
though  he  admitted  that  the  Mohawks  were  docile,  and  ready 
to  crowd  the  church  whenever  he  came,  he  did  not  consider 
such  rare  ministrations  calculated  to  produce  any  lasting  im- 
pression. His  constant  recommendation,  therefore,  was,  that  a 
well  qualified  teacher  should  be  sent  to  reside  amongst  them ; 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  if  a  young  man  could  be 
found  possessed  of  such  a  portion  of  primitive  zeal  as  would 
induce  him  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  these  people,  merely 
from  religious  motives,  much  fruit  might  be  expected  from  his 
labours."  Such  a  one  might  be  able  to  mould  their  character, 
and  heal  their  differences,  as  they  arose.  "  But,"  says  Mr. 
Stuart,  "if  so  much  zeal  is  not  left  among  the  English  Clergy 
as  will  induce  men  of  competent  abilities  to  come  to  this 
country  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  I  cannot  expect 
that  any  will  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  poor 
savage  Indians." 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  Colony  at  that  time  was  very 
deplorable,  owing  principally  to  the  want  of  Clergy ;  and  Mr. 
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Stuart  expresses  his  regret  that  they  were  precluded  by  the 
Act  under  which  the  American  Bishops  were  consecrated  from 
obtaining  Missionaries  ordained  by  them.  One,  however,  was 
added  to  the  number  about  this  time — his  own  son,  George 
Okill  Stuart,  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Kingston,  who  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  August,  1800,  and  imme- 
diately placed  by  Governor  Hunter  at  York.  Mr.  Stuart's 
account  of  his  own  congregation  at  Kingston  is  almost  uniformly 
pleasing  and  satisfactory.  They  lived  together  in  great  har- 
mony, undisturbed  by  religious  or  political  ditFerencQS.  The 
congregation  continued  to  increase ;  and  there  w^as  every  sign 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  ministry  being  blessed  and  prospered.  "  He 
lived  among  them,"  says  one  w^ho  knew  him,  "  as  a  father  among 
his  children,  and  he  was  loved  the  more  the  better  he  was 
known;  for  his  life  was  a  living  example  of  what  he  preached." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  said,  "  If  I  can  be 
instrumental  in  sowing  the  seed,  and  preparing  an  uncultivated 
soil  for  more  skilful  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  I  shall  think  my 
time  and  labours  well  bestowed."  Such  was  the  expression  of 
his  own  modest  hope ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  was  privileged  to  see  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  in  his  own 
lifetime.  His  manners  were  gentle  and  conciliatory;  and  his 
character  was  such  as  led  him  rather  to  win  men  by  kindness 
and  persuasion,  than  to  awe  or  alarm  them  by  the  terrors  of 
authority.  Ilis  sermons,  composed  in  plain  and  nervous  lan- 
guage, were  recommended  by  the  affectionate  manner  of  his 
delivery,  and  not  unfrequently  found  a  way  to  the  consciences 
of  those  who  had  long  been  insensible  to  any  real  religious  con- 
victions. The  honourable  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Church "  in 
Upper  Canada  has  been  fitly  bestowed  on  Dr.  Stuart ;  and  he 
deserved  the  name  not  more  by  his  age,  and  the  length  of  his 
service,  than  by  the  kind  and  paternal  advice  and  encourage- 
ment which  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  younger  Clergy  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  ministry. 

This  venerable  servant  of  God  died  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1811,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year;  "but,"  says  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, "  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  he  shall 
be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance."  He  was  buried  at  Kingston, 
his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Langhorne,  performing  the 
solemn  funeral  service.  The  oflficial  Keports,  on  which  Ave 
depend  for  the  principal  facts  recorded  in  these  annals,  convey 
of  necessity  but  a  vague  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  character 
of  the  several  Missionaries.  Confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
dry  detail  of  ministerial  duties,  the  Journals  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  individual  character;  and  thus  it 
becomes  nearly  impossible  to  give  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
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persons  mentioned,  entirely  different  as  they  may  have  been  in 
reality.  Living  and  labouring  in  comparative  obscurity,  little 
is  commonly  known  of  the  Colonial  Missionary ;  although 
measured  by  a  just  standard,  his  functions  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  his  work  may  prove  lastingly  useful.  Dr. 
Stuart,  however,  occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  position,  and, 
as  he  was  in  more  respects  than  one  a  remarkable  man,  the  fol- 
lowing personal  reminiscences  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  I  have  nothing  more  than  mere  boyish  reminiscences  of  the 
Canadian  Clergy.  Their  peculiarities  of  manner  and  dress,  8:c., 
amused  my  idle  mind,  which,  at  that  age,  took  little  note  of 
essential  qualities.  Dr.  Stuart  was  a  man  of  a  higher  stamp 
than  the  rest,  but  even  of  him  my  recollections  are  equally 
childish.  I  cannot  recal  his  preaching,  nor  his  serious  conver- 
sation at  all.  I  remember  him  as  a  very  fine  elderly  man,  of 
lofty  stature,  and  powerful  frame;  very  kind  to  me,  and  to 
every  body,  though  rather  caustic  and  dry  in  manner;  of  a 
somewhat  stately  bearing,  as  conceiving  himself  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  tlie  legitimate  Monarch,  but  merging  that  pride  in 
the  humility  of  his  ministerial  function.  He  enjoyed  a  com- 
petent estate,  and  lived  in  a  beautiful  place,  sheltered  by  noble 
trees,  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  diligent 
and  charitable,  and  sought  health  and  recreation  in  cultivating 
his  farm  and  garden ;  and  in  fine  summer  evenings  he  loved  to 
sit  on  the  shore  and  play  upon  his  flute,  till  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, brought  up  in  the  puritan  school,  objected  to  a  Minister's 
whistling  tube  as  a  worldly  vanity,  and  he  laid  it  aside  for  ever, 
—  not  without  indulging  in  a  smile  at  their  absurdity, — but  in- 
fluenced by  1  Cor.  viii.  1 3.  He  was  once  sitting  on  his  favourite 
rock,  by  the  water  side,  in  front  of  his  house,  when  two  Yankees, 
strangers  to  him,  came  up,  and  accosted  him  : — '  You're  Stuart, 
I  guess?' — '  Yes,  I  am  so.'  '  Then,  I  reckon,  you'Jl  let  me 
and  my  companion  go  into  your  garden,  and  eat  fruit  ? '  He 
.consented,  with  his  usual  good-nature,  and  the  two  men  stripped 
his  garden  of  all  the  fruit,  which  they  carried  off  in  their  pockets 
and  handkerchiefs. 

"  He  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  gout ;  and  when  a 
fit  came  on,  he  walked  into  the  lake,  and  stood  there  some  time 
to  soak  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  then  walked  at  a  striding 
pace  till  they  became  quite  dry.  This  he  found  an  immediate, 
complete,  and  safe  cure.  He  had  a  strong,  hardy,  active  frame 
of  body,  travelled  much  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  could 
bear  severe  exercise.  I  recollect  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
most  of  whom,  I  believe,  are  now  dead.  This,  you  see,  is 
indeed  a  meagre  account  of  a  man  of  his  dignity  and  acquire- 
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ments,  and  exemplary  character,  in  whose  house  I  sojourned 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  when  his  sons  and  daughters  were  to  me 
more  attractive  companions  than  their  venerable  father." 

At  his  death  there  were  but  six  Clergymen  in  the  whole 
Province  of  Upper  Canada;  there  are  now,  thanks  be  to  God, 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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